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INTEOPUCTION 



Some years ago I was requested by the late Mr. Brand 
Sapte, C.B., of the Bengal C.S. (Eetired), to furnish 
him with a short account of what happened in two 
districts in India during the Mutiny, in one of which I 
was myself stationed as Civil and Sessions Judge, while 
in the other my late brother, George B. Seton-Karr, 
held the important post of Political Agent as well as 
that of Magistrate and Collector. 

The narrative was intended, I was informed, to 
form one of a series of episodes of the Mutiny in which 
members of the Indian Civil Service had borne their 
part. Accordingly, out of my own papers, diaries, 
letters, &c., and out of the papers furnished to me by 
the widow of my brother, I drew up a short history of 
events, and showed how they were dealt with in 
Belgaum and Jessore in those years. The whole work 
was entrusted to four joint editors. Two of them 
died while the work was in progress, and the manu- 
script sent by me was unluckily mislaid for more than 
two years, and has only been recovered very recently. 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

I have since been given to understand that the 
compilation referred to was intended only to include 
those Districts or Provinces in which outbreaks 
occurred, which were temporarily lost, or which were 
held after a severe struggle ; and that no room could 
be found for any account of places in which, from one 
cause or another, no overt act of treason, no loss of 
life, and no actual rising took place. 

No such limitation was mentioned to me by Mr. 
Sapte, either at the time when he requested me to 
furnish him with a narrative, or after he had read 
what I had written. 

While holding that it is not possible to over- 
estimate the splendid services rendered to the State by 
Civil Servants whose lives were repeatedly in peril, 
some of whom died at their posts, while others only 
quitted their stations when the jail had been broken 
open, the Treasury looted, and the houses set on j&re, I 
may observe that excellent accounts of such services 
are to be found in Blue-books, and divers narratives 
written by the survivors, and already in print. And it 
has occurred to me that a brief notice of other Stations, 
where there was some discontent on the part of the 
native population, and a good deal of anxiety on the 
part of the English oflEicials,^ might be worth preserva- 
tion, although such places were not actually lost even 
for a time, and were never the scenes of outrage and 
bloodshed. 

Belgaum, especially, was at one time in very great 
peril, as the narrative will show, owing to the intrigues 
of the emissaries of the Nana. 
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INTR0DUC5T10N 7 

Jessore is a large, populous, typical district of 
Bengal, and there, of course, with an un warlike popula- 
tion, there was much less likelihood of any uprising of 
any kind. 

As the survivors of the Mutiny are now compara- 
tively few, as personal recollections fade or pass away, 
and as a new generation has now arisen, an account of 
two different places, one in the Western Presidency, 
and the other in Lower Bengal, may have some slight 
interest or value with relatives and friends, as a trust- 
worthy memorial of an iron time. 

The account of Belgaum, by far the more important 
of the two, has been shown to and approved by the 
widow of my brother, who herself shared all his perils 
at Belgaum, and who has survived him for more than 
thirty years. 
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PAET I 

BELQAUM AND THE 80UTHEEN MAHBATTA 
COUNTBY 

Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr, of the Bombay C.S., had in the 
early part of his service been stationed in Khandeish, 
Nassik, and other districts, and had for a time acted 
as Kesident at Baroda. In the year 1856 he was 
appointed Collector and Magistrate of Belgaum, and 
held in addition the office of Political Agent in the 
Southern Mahratta country. Just at that period the 
native chiefs in Belgaum and the adjoining districts 
were in a very excitable and discontented frame of 
mind owing to the operations of the Inam Commission. 
It is not necessary to say more on this subject than 
that an. inquiry into the old titles under which 
Inamdars and Jaghirdars held their properties, extend- 
ing, as it did, over a large area, and going back to 
remote dates, had unavoidably created a great deal of 
dissatisfaction and had given rise to a general feeling 
of insecurity. When the Mutiny broke out in the 
North- West Provinces, an emissary from that part of 
India arrived in Belgaum some time in the month of 
June, and was found to be in communication with the 
leaders of the discontented Muhammadans. Agents of 
the Nana about the same time were scouring the 
country, and were preparing the Mahrattas and other 
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10 BELGAUM 

Hindus for sedition, revolt, and disturbance. Every- 
thing was, in fact, in favour of disorder and disloyalty. 
To add to the difficulties of the Political Agent, there 
were comparatively few English troops in the Presi- 
dency, and hardly any at Belgaum itself. 

In this perilous state of things Mr. Seton-Karr 
adopted a policy of firmness combined with conciliation 
in his treatment of the native chiefs. He entered into 
their feelings ; he listened patiently to their grievances ; 
he won their regard, and yet he maintained a great 
control over their movements and intentions. 

Fortunately he was in complete accord with the 
military authorities, and he received valuable aid from 
Major-General Lester, who commanded the southern 
division of the Bombay army, and was at Belgaum. 
The 29 th Eegiment of Bombay Native Infantry was 
posted at that station, and to keep the Sepoys in check 
and to preserve order in a large district, there was 
only one weak battery of European artillery and a few 
men of H.M's. 64th Foot. Mr. Seton-Karr, though 
fully aware of the danger, did not press for reinforce- 
ments at an early date, but informed Lord Elphinstone, 
then at the head of the Bombay Government, that he 
could affi3rd to wait until such time as other more 
urgent demands for English troops had been satisfied. 
Between Belgaum, Poona, and Sholapore there were 
more than two thousand Sepoys of doubtful fidelity, 
and it was not till the second or third week in August 
that a detachment of English soldiers was sent to 
Belgaum. All who were in any part of India at that 
period will recollect the fearful tension and anxiety 
that prevailed everywhere throughout the month of 
July and during almost the whole of August. 

Soon after the arrival of reinforcements Mr. Seton- 
Karr found it necessary to act with vigour. A native 
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BELGAUM 11 

convicted of treasonable conspiracy was blown from a 
gun. Five men of the 29th Native Infantry were 
apprehended, tried, and convicted. One was condemned 
to death, and the remainder sentenced to transportation 
for life. In all, three persons were executed during 
that trying period, and the peace of that part of the 
country was never broken. The festival of the 
Mohurrum, which in that year took place in September, 
and which had given rise to some anticipations of evil, 
passed off quietly. Communication with Nagpur and 
Central India was kept up, and important news was 
transmitted to Mr. G. Plowden, the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. In short, it may be fairly 
said, without the least exaggeration, that the preserva- 
tion of tranquillity, the detection of treason, and the 
vindication of British authority by a few instances of 
well-timed severity, were almost entirely due, under 
Providence, to the courage, capacity, calm judgment, 
and foresight of Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr. 

In the next year (1858) the Government of Bombay 
thought it advisable to separate the office of Collector 
and Magistrate from that of the Political Agency. The 
combined duties seemed to be too onerous for one man 
to discharge. Mr. Manson, a young officer of great 
promise, was made Political Agent; Mr. Seton-Karr re- 
mained in charge of the district of Belgaum as Col- 
lector and Magistrate. Mr. Manson was soon afterwards 
attacked and killed by the chief of Nurgoond and his 
adherents. 

The services of Mr. Seton-Karr were repeatedly 
acknowledged by Lord Elpbinstone. 'The Governor 
in Council,' he was told, * considers that in a conjuncture 
of great anxiety and danger you have displayed an 
energy and foresight which entitle you to the thanks 
and commendation of Government.' And again : * The 
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12 BELGAUM 

judicious arrangements made by you have amply 
secured the future tranquillity of the Southern Mahratta 
country.* 

In a despatch sent home soon afterwards, the 
name of Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr, with only three other 
civilians, was selected for special commendation. The 
others M^ere Sir B. Frere, Mr. H. Eose, and Mr. F. 
Chapman. 

The Portuguese Viceroy of Goa was anxious that 
the order of the * Tower and the Sword ' should be given 
to Mr. Seton-Karr, and the King of Portugal would 
gladly have bestowed it. But the British Government 
refused its consent ; and from his own Government, as 
has been remarked by the Anglo-Indian press and by 
contemporary writers, Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr, till the day 
of his death in 1862, received nothing whatever in the 
shape of honour, advancement, or reward. Like Henry 
Lawrence and many other Englishmen, civil and military, 
he tried to do, and he did do, his duty to the people 
and the State. 

It has been thought desirable to give, in addition 
to the above narrative, some extracts from a letter 
written by a member of the Bombay Civil Service, the 
late Mr. H. Erskine, who was actively employed in the 
Southern Mahratta country during the Mutiny. The 
letter was addressed to me, as the surviving brother of 
Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr. 

* Your brother was sent to Belgaum shortly before 
the rains in 1856 — about May, I think — and I was 
transferred from the adjoining district of Dharwar in 
December of the same year. The general feeling at 
that time among the mass of the population, who are 
chiefly Lingayets^ was certainly good, and even during 
the most trying times tjiere was little ill-feeling amongst 
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them ; but the same could not be said of the Besais,^ 
and of many of the Chiefs of the petty States scattered 
about in the district. Many of the Desais had been 
deprived of the lands they had held rent free for a 
considerable time, and others knew that their claims 
were about to be investigated by the Special Court for 
such inquiries, and they feared that they too would 
lose their hereditary lands. Of the state of feeling 
among the larger Chiefs, such as those of Sangir, Meeraj, 
Koorumdwar, Jamkhandi, Eamdrug, &c., I had no 
personal knowledge, but the discontent of the Chief of 
Nargiind, whose petty State adjoined the eastern part 
of my charge, was notorious. The chief had not been 
allowed to adopt a son to succeed to the government of 
his State, and this prohibition rankled in his mind until 
he became thoroughly disloyal. Notwithstanding this 
feeling, but for the outbreak in the north of India he 
would probably have remained sullen and disaffected, 
but would never have ventured on any overt act of 
rebellion, for he perfectly knew that he could not 
effectively oppose the orders of Government. Later on, 
when he, like so many, believed that the power of the 
EngUsh was broken, he did venture to gather his re- 
tainers to his strong fort and declare against Govern- 
ment, with results disastrous to himself and people. 

* Speaking generally, then, I should say that the great 
mass of the people in the Southern Maratha country 
were contented and loyal at the beginning of 1857, 
but that the same could not be said of the important 
Chiefs, whose power throughout the country was very 
considerable. Most of these Chiefs, however, were very 
much under your brother's influence. They knew he 
was their friend, and that he held strong views as to 

' A Desai, according to Colonel Tule (Glossary) is a native official in 
rincipal revenue charge of a district. The office is often hereditary. 
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14 BELGAUM 

the necessity of treating them generously and support- 
ing their rights. He was so strong a supporter of 
native Chiefs that when troublous times came those 
who differed from him used much the same lan- 
guage regarding him that was used against Lord 
Canning. 

^ There were a few Europeans at Belgaum : a battery 
of artillery — ^not up to its full strength, however — and 
when the 64th Kegiment went to Persia the dep6t of 
that regiment remained, the men left being chiefly 
invalids. I don't think there were twenty- five service- 
able men available, while there were some 400 women 
and children. 

' The small reinforcement sent up by Lord 
Elphinstone reached Belgaum early in August. I am 
not sure of the exact date, but it was before two men 
were blown away from guns-— one the leader of the 
mutinous party at Belgaum, the other the .Jamkhandi 
emissary — and their execution was, I think, August 10. 
I do not recollect the strength of this reinforcement, 
possibly 250 men. The effect of the arrival of tfie 
force was most marked. 

* The natives were being told that the EngUsh were 
nearly exterminated and that no more could be sent, 
so the arrival of even this handful staggered them, and 
they began to wonder what might be behind the new 
arrivals. After the Belgaum execution I was sent out 
to Kittiir to disarm the town and neighbourhood, and 
the day following my arrival I was asked if it were true 
that 5,000 Europeans had left Belgaum for Dharwar, 
where the 28th Native Eegiment was on the verge of 
mutiny ; the truth being that 50 men had been sent 
from Belgaum. That number was enough to put an 
end to all idea of mutiny. It was one of the character- 
istic features of your brother's administration at this 
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time that he knew when to dare and when to defer 
action. The arrival of this small force completely 
changed for a time the face of matters. The mutinous 
regiments believed more troops were coming and lost 
hearty and they were greatly disheartened by the 
failure of the Kolhapur meeting and the punishment of 
the mutineers. 

/ On the arrival of the small force steps were at once 
taken against the leaders of the mutinous movement 
in the 29th Regiment N.I. Five of the men were 
tried ; the leader was blown away from a gun, and the 
rest sentenced to transportation. 

'During all this period emissaries from the Nana 
were traversing the district, trying to induce Chiefs to 
take up arms, spreading reports that the Nana, at the 
head of 150,000 men, was marching down, having 
exterminated all Europeans in the North; but no 
disturbance resulted at this period from these intrigues, 
and all this time communications were kept open. 
You are likewise correct in supposing that your 
brother sent his plate, books, &c., into the Fort, but he 
continued to reside outside in his bungalow, which 
was close to the Treasury and the Thug Lines. 

'Three men in all were blown from guns— one a 
Moulavi, one an emissary from Jamkhandi to the 29th 
Kegiment, and the other one of the leaders of the 
movement in the 29th Regiment ; but I must add that 
your brother, knowing that the leader of the whole 
business in the 29th Regiment was one Thakur Singh, 
and that his presence was dangeroijs, had, before the 
troops arrived, and before the news of the Kolhapur 
rising had reached Belgaum, arranged with the General 
to send him and some companies of the disaffected 
Regiment away on outpost duty to Badami, far to the 
east of Belgaum, so that when the news of the 
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Kolhapur rising came, the mutineers were without 
their most active leader. 

'Why your brother's most valuable services were 
never fitly recognised has always been a mystery to me. 

' There cannot be a doubt that your brother's services 
in 1857 were of the utmost value; he was placed in. a 
most trying and critical position. 

* He found himself at Belgaum with part of a battery 
of artillery and a few sickly men of the 64th Kegiment, 
while at Kolhapur, Belgaum itself, and Dharwar were 
three native regiments, all raised, as it happened, about 
the same time and in the same part of the country, and 
all inclined to mutiny, 

* He knew that some of the native Chiefs were dis- 
affected, and that few, if any, were really friendly ; he 
knew that he could not expect much aid from without, 
and must rely on his own resources. He never lost 
heart. He managed by personal influence to keep the 
Chiefs quiet, and apparently, at all events, on the side 
of Government; he frustrated the endeavours of the 
mutinous regiments ; and by judicious administration 
kept the country quiet during the most critical period. 
It is appalling to think what might have happened had 
a weak man been in his place ; any sign of weakness, any 
injudicious pressure on the Chiefs, any want of prompt 
action in such instances as the arrest of the emissary 
who was tampering with the Muhammadan element in 
Belgaum, or the arrest of the Jamkhandi emissary at 
a later date, and the smouldering fire of disaffection 
might have burst out, and the Europeans in Belgaum 
have been massacred to a man. Some of his acts, as 
the arrest of the Desai of Jamboti, were boldly con- 
ceived and cleverly carried out. He sent out a few 
sowars under Captain Etheridge to surround the Desai'^ 
house in the night, make him prisoner, and bring him 
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in, which was done; and the prisoner was safely in 
Belgaum before the retainers of the Desai knew any- 
thing of the matter. . At that time the Desai's adherents 
were urging him to declare himself against Government, 
and to take to the Ghats and mountain fastnesses near 
them, and had he done so it would have been a most 
troublesome and lengthy business to have suppressed 
the rising ; but promptness of action ended the difficulty. 
I remember the Desai on the day of his release, many 
months after, coming to me (his residence was in my 
charge) to thank me for his arrest ! saying that he could 
not longer have fought against the wishes of his ad- 
herents and must have " gone out," the end of which he 
knew would have been that he would have been hanged 
or blown from a gun. I mention this to show that 
your brother was ever ready to act boldly against 
dangerous individuals, though he was so well known 
for his desire to uphold native authority and support 
and encourage the native Chiefs under his charge.' 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRICT OF JE8S0BEIN 1867-8 

I RETURNED to India from a three years' furlough on 
January 23, 1857, and after a stay of three weeks in 
Calcutta proceeded to Jessore, where I had been 
appointed to officiate as Civil and Sessions Judge. I 
was naturally rather surprised, when at the Presidency, 
to hear reports of sedition and disloyalty. Guards 
at the Fort were doubled. The officials, high and low, 
were on the look out; but no one, I think, had the 
least notion of what was soon to follow. 

Jessore is a large and populous district, of which 
the head station is Kasba, eighty miles north-east from 
Calcutta. It touches the Sunderbunds on the south, 
Bakergunge and Faridpur to the east, Pubna to the north, 
and Nadiya to the west. It was at that time studded 
with factories held by Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
here and there a Frenchman, engaged in the culti- 
vation and the manufacture of indigo, and in the 
management of large Zamindaris. The native popu- 
lation was, as a rule, peaceful and unwarlike. But 
towards the eastern part of the district adjoining that 
of Faridpur there was a considerable Muhammadan sect, 
known as that of the Ferazis. This sect had been 
active in the disturbances caused by Titu Mir in 1832, 
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in the district of Bardset. The then head of the Ferazis 
was Dudhu Miyan, and he had been for some time 
an object of suspicion to the poUce authorities. The 
Ferazis held some very questionable and wild doctrines 
about the non-payment of rent to infidel Zamindars. 
Some of them had been imprisoned for outrages on 
Hindu functionaries of a very violent character, and it 
was discovered some years afterwards, or in 1863, that 
this sect had correspondents amongst the Wahabis, and 
had sentcontributionsof money to the Ambeyla campaign 
on the north-west frontier in 1863. But in 1857 the 
Ferazis were 'mainly looked on as a fanatical sect, of 
new and violent political opinions, but not Ukely to rise 
in open rebellion. It was, however, thought necessary 
by the Government to detain Dudhu Miyan, the head 
of the sect, as a political prisoner, towards the end of 
the year 1857. 

There were no Sepoys at Jessore, nor any nearer 
than Dacca, about one hundred miles to the east, Mur- 
shedabad, at the same distance to the west, and the 
military station of Barrackpore. But for the establish- 
ment of the Commission for the Suppression of Dacoity 
, there were some thirty Najibs — a sort of military police 
— who were all from the North-West Provinces, and 
who lived in a large compound opposite what was then 
the Planters' Club. 

The months of March and April passed away quietly 
enough at Jessore, as in nearly every part of India. 
Some alarm was felt at the mutiny of Mangal Panre, 
popularly called Pandy, at Barrackpore, in March. But 
this anxiety had subsided when the rebellion at Mirath 
on May 11 took us all by surprise. Nothing, however, 
occurred to disturb the peace of Jessore until the close 
of July. Edmund Weldon Molony was the Magistrate, 
F. C.Fowle the Collector, J. P. Grant (son of Sir John 
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P. Grant) was the Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
J. Elliott the civil surgeon, and the Darogah in charge 
of the jail happened to be an Englishman. C. B. 
Skinner, son of Eussell M. Skinner of the Bengal C.S., 
was then, or soon afterwards, placed in charge of the 
sub-division of Magura to the north, and there was 
another sub-division at Khulnia, forty miles to the south- 
east. 

At the head of the Dacoity estabhshment, or more 
correctly of that portion of it which was stationed at 
Jessore, was a native of Bengal, Baboo Guru Charan 
Dass, an official of some experience and decided sharp- 
ness. One evening late in July this gentleman either 
himself heard or was informed by a reliable subordi- 
nate, of a highly treasonable conversation on the part 
of the Jemadar, the head of the Najibs, and his sub- 
ordinates ; they had openly spoken of the events that 
were daily occurring in other parts of India, foretold 
the downfall of the Company's rule, and informed some 
Bengalis, natives of Jessore, that they might soon look 
for a great political change. The deputy Baboo, with 
commendable prudence, waited till the Najibs were 
either at their evening meal or had gone to rest, and 
then, slipping out of his bungalow by a back door, made 
his way to Molony's house. Molony at once sent for 
Fowle the Collector, Elliott the doctor, the jail Darogah, 
and John P. Grant the Assistant. I was not called 
up, nor was a planter who at that time was sleeping at 
the Planters' Club, just opposite the bungalow of the 
Dacoity Sub-commissioner. This party of five men, 
armed with pistols, went straight to the door of the 
bungalow, where a sentry was on guard, who made a 
sort of flourish with his sword. The man was at once 
disarmed, and four or five of the principal Najibs were 
then and there seized. No disturbance took place. I 
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knew nothing of the affair till the next morning, when 
on coming down to my study I found that my pair of 
pistols, which I had kept loaded for some time previous, 
had been removed, as Mr. Grant wanted them at mid- 
night. 

Perhaps it was as well that I had not been made 
one of the capturing party, as it fell to me to hold the 
trial under a special and summary Act passed to meet 
the crisis. On being informed by Molony of the 
night's occurrence, I at once wrote to the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Sir F. J. Halliday), officially and demi- 
officially, to vest me with powers of life and death 
imder a new and special Act. These powers were at 
once given. I did not allow the correspondence to 
pass through the office, and no native official or other 
person had any idea of my extended powers till the 
Sessions trial was concluded. 

Molony, at first, committed two men for trial for 
sedition and incitement to rebellion. I found quite 
enough in the evidence to sentence them both to 
transportation for life. I had an instinct that we had 
not got to the bottom of the affair, and that the ring- 
leader was not before me. Molony very soon caused 
the whole of the remaining Najibs to be apprehended and 
lodged in jail, and then the truth came out. One of the 
convicted men, or both, volunteered to give evidence, and 
on their testimony, and that of other independent wit- 
nesses, Bengalis, the Jemadar was committed to the 
Sessions. It there was clearly proved that this man, 
with others, had deliberately planned an attack on the 
house of the native Treasurer of the CoUectorate, who 
was known to have by him no less than ten thousand 
gold mohurs. With this money the Najibs were to have 
gone off right across the country, to Murshedabad, after 
setting fire to the bazar, and liberating the prisoners 
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in jail. The Jemadar had been in correspondence with 
Sepoys both at Murshedabad and at Allahabad, at 
which latter station the officers were shot down at 
their own mess table. He had also talked openly of a 
time coming when the native Eaj would be restored, 
and when those who knew English would be turned 
out of office, and only those who knew Persian would 
get any employment. Sitting as judge of life and 
death, without any appeal from my decision, I con- 
sidered that words and intentions derived their signifi- 
cance from surrounding circumstances ; and that what 
might be loose and idle talk, or evidence of the 
speaker's insanity, at a time of profound peace and 
security, assumed a very diffisrent aspect if spoken 
when rebellion and mutiny had occurred over a large 
part of the empire. Sir Christopher Eawlinson, the 
Chief Justice of the Madras Supreme Court, on a trial 
for treason at that Presidency, had, about that very 
date, given utterance on the Bench to the same senti- 
ment. I had neither jury nor assessors, and I felt that 
to preserve order in the district, and to give confidence 
to the loyal part of the population, it was necessary to 
make ah example. I had taken the precaution to 
have loaded pistols by my side while conducting 
the trial. One or two of the Najibs who had not then 
been apprehended were seen hovering about the court. 
The native population was uneasy rather than excited, 
but I was convinced that unless a prompt blow was 
struck we might have a disturbance of which no one 
could predict the end or consequences. Isolated 
planters might naturally take the law into their own 
hands. Englishmen at a distance from each other, in 
charge of valuable properties, were of course looking 
to the regular authorities to maintain order and quiet. 
I did not think it necessary to order the Jemadar to be 
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hung that very evening under the nearest tree. But 
the trial being concluded at about 4 p.m. on Saturday, 
I arranged with Molony to have the execution early on 
the next Monday morning. 

I felt some concern for the Jemadar. He was a man 
of splendid physique ; had fought in our ranks at 
Maharajpore, and at Sobraon against us — at least so 
said his companions — and was, in fact, one of those 
men of influence and determination who in India are 
always found ready to profit by any chance of coming 
to the top of society. 

On the Monday morning the execution took place ; 
not in front of the jail, as in all other cases, but in front 
of the Kotwali or police-station in the bazar, where 
three roads met. All the Englishmen in the station, 
except myself, attended on horseback and well armed, 
but not the slightest sympathy was shown by any of the 
population. The Jemadar, I should state, walked 
firmly from the jail on the other side of the river, 
across the bridge known as the Dora-tanna (there had 
formerly been a movable ferry bridge there), down the 
main road to the space before the Kotwali. Molony, 
with sound judgment, allowed the corpse to remain 
suspended there the whole day. It was the haut or 
market-day, and the gallows and corpse, with a hand- 
kerchief tied over the face, was seen by some two or 
three thousand persons. 

In the evening I went to the spot, and instead of 
the deep hum which invariably prevails from a con- 
course of buyers and sellers at a haut^ there was a dead 
and solemn silence. As afterwards I drove slowly along 
the road leading to the KotwaU I asked some twenty or 
thirty Eyots and others who were walking away after 
efiecting their sales or purchases, whether they had 
seen or heard anything unusual or remarkable near the 
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bazar that day. No ; nobody had seen or heard any- 
thing. All was as usual. At last, one simple-minded 
old fellow blurted out * that he had seen a corpse hang- 
ing on the Tin-mohani (the three cross-roads), and that 
the man had done something or other against the Rule 
of the Company, and so he was hung.' 

I never remember a case where Orientals were more 
deeply impressed. I have a private letter from Lord 
Dalhousie, then in England, to whom I wrote an 
account of the afiair, entirely approving of the action 
of the executive and judicial authorities at Jessore, and 
contrasting it with the apathy and incompetence shown 
at other stations. My wife has also a private letter 
from Lady Canning, saying that ' it must be satisfactory 
to her husband that the salutary warning he gave 
by that one severe example has been so fully successful, 
and stopped further plots.* 

The main credit, under Providence, belongs to E. W. 
Molony; and I am glad — as he has gone to his rest — to 
place on record my opinion of his foresight, activity, 
and determination. 

With the detection and punishment of this con- 
spiracy the year passed away quietly. The effect of 
hanging one man was reassuring to the planters and 
their employers, to the loyal Zamindars, and to the 
agricultural population. In the month of September 
following it so happ(?ned that the Hindu national fes- 
tival of the Dasohara or Durga Puja and the Muham- 
madan Mohurrum fell about the same date. A certain 
Maulavi of the town, a bigoted fellow, went to the 
Collector, F. C. Fowle, and pretended that he was very 
apprehensive of a conflict between the rival processions, 
and of bloodshed and riot in consequence. This was, 
of course, only the speaker's way of excusing himself 
beforehand. Molony gave orders that the processions 
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— the one with the image of Durga and the other with 
the tazia of Hasan and Hussain, the Muhammadan 
martyrs — should take different roads ; and I took the 
opportunity of saying one day in open court that 
if there was any disturbance or conflict I would 
serve any offender made over to the Sessions as I had 
served the Jemadar. This announcement had an 
excellent effect, and on the great day of the festival a 
timely and heavy fall of rain damped all enthusiasm, 
and there was not a single broken head. 

In the next year (1858) the Government thought it 
expedient to send to us what was gravely termed * a 
detachment of the Naval Brigade/ This was in reality 
a collection of discharged sailors and loafers, of various 
kinds and nationalities, picked up in the bazars of 
Calcutta. The second in command. Lieutenant Jackson, 
was an officer of the Indian Navy, and a good dis- 
ciphnarian. But the officer placed in command was of 
a different stamp. Molony, the Magistrate, built near 
the Planters' dub a large house of bamboo and matting, 
divided into mess-room and dormitory, to accommodate 
the men. It was raised four feet off the ground, and 
was weU ventilated. The men were very fairly com- 
fortable, and there was not a single death nor a case 
of serious sickness amongst them during the whole of 
their stay, which was about six months. The men were 
landed at Khulnia, forty miles from Jessore, by a steamer 
which came vid the Sunderbunds ; and the Comman- 
dant, with the utmost gravity, informed us that on 
disembarking he formed his men in line, sent on scouts, 
and threw out skirmishers, as he imagined himself to 
be marching through an enemy's country. It is only 
necessary to remark that he was passing through lines 
of populous and loyal villages, lapped in profound 
peace. The villagers had heard bewildering stories of 
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the habits of these jahdzis or seamen. The bazars in 
the line of march were shut up or deserted. The 
Eyots, having been told that the sailors would require 
lights for their pipes all the way, had taken the pre- 
caution, every two or three miles, of leaving earthen 
pots with hve charcoal ready for use. They then kept 
out of the way till the redoubtable army had passed on. 

During the stay of the sailors at Jessore it was 
deemed politic to keep them employed in doing some- 
thing. And with this view Molony constructed a large 
butt or mound on the maidan or plain near the race- 
course, and the sailors practised at a mark three times 
a week. As their weapons were the old Brown Bess 
muskets, and as they were not very skilful performers, 
their manoeuvres might have been attended with some 
danger to life and hmb. The bullets went flying all over 
the place, and it used to be said in jest at the Station 
that the safest spot on the maidan was the butt itself. 
The Eyots, however, were duly warned to keep out 
of the way on the days of practice, and no mishap 
occurred. But we had some difficulty in preventing 
rough treatment of artisans and villagers by these 
sailors, who understood very little of any native 
language and of native ways, and we all felt it a relief 
when the * Naval Brigade' was ordered back to 
Calcutta and broken up. 

The year 1858 was the year of the comet, to which, 
as may be supposed, the native population were 
inchned to attribute the Mutiny, the reconquest of the 
districts which we had lost, and all the notable events 
of the time. In this year, too, the whole population of 
the district of Jessore, European and native, was much 
exercised and perplexed by a rumour which originated 
no one could or would say where, and had for its object 
no one could exactly tell what. It was to the effect 
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that in three months' time a certain * white thing would 
no longer be found.' Divers interpretations were given. 
Some said it meant * flour ' ; others said ' bones.' But the 
most probable interpretation was that it referred to the 
* white faces of the Sahibs.' I have no doubt myself 
that this was the true meaning, and that it was a 
rumour designedly started and propagated by seditious 
and disloyal persons in Behar and elsewhere, merely 
with the view of causing annoyance to the authorities 
and to the well-disposed, and preparing the way for any 
untoward event which chance or change might bring 
about. The rumour caused us much uneasiness, as it. 
was just one of those reports which we could neither 
repress nor localise nor prevent. In the course of the 
year, however, a chance was given of which the most 
was made. 0. B. Skinner, then Joint Magistrate 
in charge of Magura in the north of the district, thirty 
miles from Jessore, was informed by a neighbouring 
indigo planter that very seditious language had been 
held by some men in his employ. Skinner at once 
mounted his horse, rode over to the planter's house, and 
investigated the affair, taking down tlie depositions of 
the witnesses in Bengali in his own hand, and he com- 
mitted two men to the Sessions to be tried by me, under 
the special Act already mentioned, for treasonable and 
seditious language. For this prompt exercise of his 
magisterial power the Commissioner of the Division 
recommended that Skinner should be at once sus- 
pended from employment ! The Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir F. Halliday, very judiciously replied that 
he would wait to see the result of the trial at the 
Sessions. I tried the case and found that, though there 
had been no overt act, there was good evidence of wild, 
seditious, and treasonable talk. I did not think it 
necessary to hang either offender, seeing that in 1858 I 
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held the crisis of the Mutiny to be past. However, by 
way of stopping rumours and their disquieting effects 
on the population, I sentenced the two men to seven and 
four years transportation respectively, with labour in 
irons. It is characteristic of the different opinions which 
by that time had begun to prevail that the English- 
men and the loyal Zamindars were much reassured by 
this sentence. The most influential of the native papers 
in the Presidency described it as a mock State trial in 
which no one should have been punished at all I 
However, after this date we heard no more about the 
disappearance of any one white thing of any kind. 

This was about the last event which troubled our 
Adria. No other dux turbidiis made his appearance. 
By one death-penalty the peace of the district was pre- 
served. The Eaja of Jessore, Baroda Kant Eai, who 
during a long minority had been under the Court of 
Wards, was very active and useful in furnishing carts, 
elephants and supplies for the forces that were proceed- 
ing up-country from Eanigunge, and was rewarded with 
a shield and a sword and a Khillat, or dress of honour, by 
the Government. I was present at his investment by 
the Commissioner, which took place at the Court-house. 
He made a suitable speech, to which the Eaja made a 
very proper reply. The attitude of the Jessore Zamin- 
dars all through these two eventful years was through- 
out one, if not of active loyalty, at least of passive 
acquiescence and entire confidence in the eventual 
triumph of British ascendancy. 

One or two other incidents may be mentioned. In 
the month of September 1857 the Sudder Amin, or 
native civil judge of the second class, wanted to take 
advantage of the recess and the closing of the civil 
courts to go to Benares. He had no idea that the 
Mutiny had made the Grand Trunk Eoad unsafe, and 
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he actually went as far as Eanigunge, the farthest limit 
of the East Indian Railway at that time, before he 
realised the fact that he could go no further. 

In the next year, 1859, when the events of the two 
years preceding had given rise, as might have been 
expected, to antipathy of race, an American, who was 
coming down from Allahabad in a steamer in charge of 
some of the commissariat, landed at a village in the 
north of Jessore, and having had a shght dispute with 
the villagers, fired right and left, and severely wounded 
no less than five men— one had his shoulder smashed 
by a bullet, and the others were seriously hurt. They 
all recovered in a marvellous way, as natives do from 
the shot and spear which would cause the death of 
ordinary Englishmen. The ofiender was committed to 
the Sessions, and by his defence did not seem in the 
least to understand his position. He appeared to 
think that he had landed in an enemy's country, that 
all villagers were in arms, and that he had a right to 
use firearms himself. It was clear from the evidence 
that there had been a slight quarrel with the Eyots, 
that he was in no danger whatever of his life, that he 
might have got back to the steamer or boat in perfect 
safety, and that the repeated firing was wholly unjusti- 
fiable. I did not think I ought to award him less than 
two years' imprisonment. He appealed to the Sudder 
Court, as the trial was held under the ordinary criminal 
law, and there he pleaded that he was an English British 
subject. This plea was obviously absurd, and was of 
course overruled, but the single judge of the Sudder 
Court who heard the appeal, actually thought it right 
to reduce the term of imprisonment to one year, giving 
as a reason that in some other case, years before, tried 
by Sir Lawrence Peel, C. J., an officer had been sentenced 
to one year's imprisonment for shooting at a native. 
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There was not the smallest analogy between the cases, 
except as to the bare fact that a shot fired by a white 
man had hit a native in the body, and the native news- 
papers properly commented on the fact that a sentence 
of the Sessions Court, by no means excessive, had been 
commuted by a single judge sitting in appeal, for no 
adequate reasons at all. 

This was the last event in Jessore which was in any 
way connected with, or could be said to have arisen 
out of, the Mutiny. 

Jessore obviously must be considered as a district 
which in a troublous time was * undisturbed,* though 
threatened by a conspiracy of military police and filled 
with * rumours of disturbance ' ; and I may add that in 
the opinion of more than one expert the tranquillity of 
this and other districts in Central Bengal was in some 
measure due to the example and influence of the 
Zamindars, who knew that they had gained much by 
the Perpetual Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, and had 
everything to lose by anarchy and disorder. 
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